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POLITICAL PARTIES. 


Quis Vovator tempus unitatur, quod novationes ita insinuat, ut sensus 
Jallant ? 

THe truth contained in this well known aphorism of 
Lord Bacon is so evident, that every one must needs won- 
der at the little attention which has been given to it. 
Not a small number of those, whom rank or talent has 
exalted above their fellows, seem to have thought the 
perpetuity of old institutions not incompatible with the 
onward progress of the human mind; —that legal estab- 
lishments and arbitrary distinctions, which owed all their 
eflicac y to a State ot society long since passed away, 
might still continue to rear their lifeless forms in the 
midst of men who had thrown off their old habitudes, 
and fashioned for themse ‘Ives, inwardly and outwardly, 
very diflerent garnitures. ‘lhe great philosopher r already 
mentioned has said, “a frow ard retention of custom is as 
turbulent a thing as an innovation ; and they that rever- 
ence too much old times are but a scorn to the ne W.’ 
On the other hand, the conduct of a different party, + il 
who style themselves reformers, 1s not less surprising, 
Setting before them, as the end of all their exertions, a 
condition of political and social advancement hitherto 
unattained, if not unattainable, aliquid tmmensum infini- 
tumque, they have generally overlooked or despised in- 
tervening obstacles, which could not be removed so as to 
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open a free passage for the great body of the species 
without the toil of laborious lives. 

‘he timid and too often selfish policy of the former 
class leads them to clutch at every straw, in vain eflorts 
to stay the irresistible current which is bearing them 
onward; the sanguine and reckless haste of the latter 
reaches forward to the result, without having patience to 
employ the means requisite to attain it. “It is the con- 
test between the two great moving principles of social 
humanity ; religious adherence to the past and the an- 
cient, the desire and the admiration of permanence, on 
the one hand; and the passion for increase of knowle de, 
for truth, as the oflspring of reason, in short, the mighty 
Instincts of progresston and free agency, ou the other.” * 
When we consider what dis istrous consequences would 
follow, should either party gain permanent and unresisted 
sway, and how, with few exce ptions as yet, these oppos- 
ing forces have been made to move in the true diagonal, 
no one, who is not blinded with pride or ignorance, can 
fail to perceive that there is a God who worketh in us 
both to will and to do of his own good pleasure. 

But although these hostile principles have always been 
in the world, they have never, to all appearance, set their 
faces against each other with so much zeal and determi- 
nation as at the present day. In philosophy, in social 
life, and in politics, they are engaged in a conflict which 
does not seem likely soon to terminate. ‘The two great 
parties in politics, however, though they undoubtedly 
represent in some degree the principles to which we have 
alluded, are yet influenced by so many other motives, 
that the contest between them can hardly be considered 
as a test of the relative strength of these principles. For 
this reason, we propose to attempt a slight sketch of the 
origin of these parties —which, for want of better names, 
may be termed Reformers and Conservatives — of the 
manner in which their ranks are filled, and, in conclusion, 
to offer a few remarks with respect to the course of con- 
duct, which those who feel an interest in the subject 
would do well to pursue. 

We need not go farther back than the period at which 
the lower orders in different Kuropean kingdoms were, 


* Coleridge’s Letters, p. 41. 
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by a happy coincidence of the selfish views of monarchs 
with the claims of humanity, raised from under the feet 
of an arrogant and brutal nobility. Between the rude 
hut of the peasant and the towers of the baronial castle, 
an edifice was speedily reared, in which the comforts of 
the one were not dissipated in ostentatious luxury, and 
the natural enjoyments of the other were not blighted by 
poverty and distress. ‘The spread of knowledge conse- 

quent upon increasing commerce and the overthrow of 
scholastic prejudices, and many important and nearly con- 
temporaneous inventions soon changed the face of the 
civilized world. ‘The learned were compelled, by the 
example of Luther and other reformers, to use their ver- 
nacular speech. ‘The introduction of fire arms took away 
from the nobility and their trained bands the advantage, 

which their coats of mail had long secured to them over 
the ill defended peasants, ‘ All the splendid distinctions 
of mankind,” as the aanuiee and flower of chivalry in- 
dignantly exclaimed, ‘‘ were thereby thrown down, and 
the naked shepherd levelled with the knight clad in 
steel.’ A fierce controversy soon arose between those 
who were anxious for the repeal of partial laws as well 
as for the more equal partition of power, and those who 
were interested in the maintenance of the old establish- 
ments, or who honestly thought any extension of the 
elective franchise perilous to national safety. In the 
struggle, the advantage has generally been on the side of 
the reformers. But when the professed regenerators of 
society in France entered into an unhallowed alliance 
with infidelity, and deserted the God of battles, they in- 
flicted a wound, not yet healed, on the party to which 
they nominally belonged. 

Many of the questions discussed during the progress of 
the controversy have been laid at rest forever , and in 
those which remain to be decided, it is easy to perceive 
that the opponents of reform have materially changed the 
srounds of their defence. Kings and nobles, instead of 
claiming power as their natural prerogative, fortified by 
divine appointment, are forced to rely on the much abused 
argument of expediency, or on the strength of prescrip- 
tive right. Reasoning has every where taken the place 
of assertion, and doctrines which were formerly deemed 
sacred have been proved hollow and untenable. Some 
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barbarous institutions and laws, indeed, relics of feudal 
times, yet deform the civil fabric of many HKuropean 
kingdoms, but their influence is hardly felt, in conse- 
quence of that noiseless though powerful effect which 
the progress of civilization exerts upon the character of 
a government ; in many cases, producing a wide differ- 
ence between the written letter of the law and the spirit 
of its administration. In regard to the right of suffrage, 
and the share of power to which the different ranks of 
men are entitled, though many reformers are far from 
abandoning the doctrine of human rights, yet they, as 
well as their opponents, seem content to ground their ar- 
guments on the principle of expediency ; considering 
with Mr. Burke that ‘‘ the moment you abate any thing 
from the full rights of men, each to govern himself, and 
sufler any artificial positive limitation upon those rights, 
from that moment, the whole organization of government 
becomes a consideration of convenience.” But, although 
the right of suffrage may be thought a creature of the 
civil compact, there are others which can in no sense be 
deemed such. Accordingly, we find that juridical and 
ecclesiastical institutions, interfering in the most vexatious 
manner with these rights, are defended by the conserva- 
tive party on the ground of their necessity to the attain- 
ment of some ulterior and highly important end. ‘Thus, 
the foul treatment of the Irish Catholics by the English 
‘l'ories is pretended to be the least of two evils: for with- 
out it, its advocates tell us, Protestantism would be 
unable to keep the field against the Pope and his fol- 
lowers. 

It may appear unaccountable to the impartial spectator, 
who fixes his attention upon the small number of great 
principles involved in the European controversy, regard- 
less of the infinity of minor topics which, in one shape 
or another, are pressed into the service of the different 
parties, that the progress of truth has been so slow, and 
that in many countries, at the present day, there should 
be appearances of a retrograde movement. His wonder, 
however, will cease after a slight consideration of the 
manner in which parties of all kinds are sustained. The 
opinions of the vast majority of men on political subjects 
are evidently those which have been transmitted to them 
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by their parents and friends. ‘They are prejudices, un- 
derstanding by that term whatever is maintained as true 
Without a perception of the grounds on which it rests. 
Opinions, thus adopted, are for the most part retained 
through life, and generally with the greatest obstinacy 
and illiberal estimation of different sentiments. It is 
of more importance, however, to know what evidence a 
change of views furnishes of adherence to truth. Nota 
few claim to be champions of that divinity for no other 
reason than their abandonment of the creed of their 
fathers. ‘Their contemporaries, indeed, think differently ; 
for they too often find that the deserters are careful to 
so over to that party which promises its followers the 
greatest rewards. livery one knows probably of some 
politicians, in our times, who have placed themselves in 
this preregeucmns It is but fair, however, to suppose that 
these men were not in reality more mercenary than many 
of those who emined to censure them. Suppose a 
person to be really desirous of discovering what party is 
in the right, and to know at the same time, which is the 
most profitable in a worldly point of view. His natural 
procedure would be to examine, first and foremost, the 
arguments which this party has in its favor; and he must 
have unusual self-denial, if he do not confine his attention 
to these arguments. Now the evidence on either side, in 
a warm controversy, is generally far from being demon- 
strative ; consequently he will find no diflic ulty in con- 
vincing himself, that the party he desires to join is in the 
right, and that a love of truth and a selfish regard to his 
own interest for once happily coincide. 

It may be said, however, that the very consciousness 
of a strong desire to believe in the truth of any doctrines 
would, of itself, cause a man to distrust even good argu- 
ments in their favor. ‘This has frequently been the case. 
A person, who is investigating the evidences of Christian- 
ity, is often conscious of so strong a desire to be con- 
vinced of their conclusiveness, that doubts and objections 
will, involuntarily, spring up in his mind against the 
clearest reasoning. Let aman be told of some great good 
fortune which has befallen him, and he will ask for the 
most specific confirmation of the news — he fears, as the 
phrase is, lest it be too good to be true. But we question 
whether such a fear is often, if ever, powerful enough to 
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prevent one who is desirous of believing a set of men in 
the right, om account of the worldly advantage which 
would thereby accrue to him, from coming to the desired 
conclusion. ‘I‘he opinions of a large class of politicians, 
on including many who have left one party for the other, 
4 and many who boast of their consistency in clinging to 
7 me. the same side, have probably been formed in the manner 
e we have now deseribed. 
is As to the number of those who choose their political 
“ connexions, as most men do a branch of trade, solely on 
ae account of the profit it will yield, without any regard to 
, By the truth or falsity of the views in controversy, no pre- 
ie cise estimate can be formed. But as unmixed evil is as 
rare in men as unadulterated goodness, we think there 
ef are but very few who act thus. These few, however, 
: Bn cenerally render themselves extremely conspicuous. Ap- 
Pa parently they are pretty equally distributed in the ranks 
of both political parties. On the side of the conserva- 
tives, they are busy in flattering the selfish lust of power 
and the pride of rank and station. They infest the pur- 
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a lieus of courts, and to catch the crumbs which fall from 

ee the rich man’s table, are ready to hold up to derision the 

A ee fundamental principles of virtue and humanity. In the 
i ranks of reformers, they usually take the semblance of 

ies demagogues, not, indeed, of those fiery hearts on whom 

a i this name is hesiowed by the m: lignity of selfish or timid 

a opponents; for these are often men of whom the world 

. 7 is not worthy; but of those creeping spirits who are ac- 


tive in securing to themselves the spoils of every petty 
oflice. ‘They are, in one sense, diligent students of hu- 
man nature, quick to discover the passions by which the 
multitude may be roused, and always furnished with 
topics to inflame the minds of men with imaginary 
wrongs, and to interrupt the tranquillity of domestic life 
by leading the ignorant into delusive schemes for the re- 
eeneration of the body politic. Nor are such characters 
less numerous, perhaps, in our times amongst the oppo- 
nents of reform. By means of a set of cant phrases on 
religious or commercial topics, such as the church is in 
danger, or trade is threatened, they are often able to se- 
duce the multitude from their true policy. 

A numerous class of politicians, however, are induced 
to swerve from their obligations to truth by the very 
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nature of political associations. It seems to be an agree- 
ment in all parties, that private diflerences of opinion 
should be merged in the sentiment of the majority, which 
is usually that of the leaders. Now on points of little 
consequence, the convictions of the minority must be 
surrendered, else there could be no harmonious action. 
But the very habit of giving up one’s views tends to un- 
settle one’s attachment to truth, so that, when a subject 
of real importance comes to be discussed, it is too feeble 
to resist the opposing influences. Besides, men soon 
find that their own interest is identified with the success 
of the measures of their party. ‘Thus ambition and a 
desire for the spread of right views, for a time, lead in 
the same direction: but where two passions coincide, the 
stronger is always sure to silence the weaker, and which 
is the stronger in the mass of politicians, it is hardly 
necessary to say. When, therefore, these passions, so 
long friends, become enemies, and take different paths, 
the contest is soon decided, and the result is written on 
every page of political history. ‘here is another difli- 
culty arising from party associations, which even the best 
intentions are insuflicient to obviate. ‘lhe words in most 
frequent use become indissolubly associated, in different 
minds, with a variety of opinions and feelings, with 
which they have no real connexion. Hence the same 
language conveys very different ideas to diflerent persons ; 
and on many subjects, particularly on exciting political 
topics, it is almost impossible for the most cautious writer 
to communicate to the minds of others the precise views 
and sentiments which actuate his own. ‘ Men imagine 
that their minds have the command of language ; but it 
often happens that language bears rule over their minds.” 

We have said enough of the constitution of parties to 
show how hard a battle truth has to fight in politics, and 
how little consideration is due to the numerical strength 
of all associations. A few hints, in conclusion, relative 
to the formation of correct opinions on the subject of re- 
forms, will not perhaps be unacceptable. It is well to 
remember, that no great enterprise was ever started, 
against which objections, and plausible objections, were 
not urged. In fact, if all the difliculties, in the prosecu- 
tion of most of the undertakings which are now called 
glorious and immortal, had been clearly known at the 
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outset, though some magnanimous spirit might have 
boldly faced them, no others would have taken a step in 


advance, and the world would have long groaned under 


evils, of which the heroic exertions of martyrs in the 
cause of humanity, have happily relieved her. Often, 
indeed, where, to our weak reason, nothing but clouds 
and darkness hang round the path which the dictates 
of conscience impel us to take, light will break in upon 
us, at a period of the er eatest perplexity. This is no 
dream. ‘lhe whole history of mankind shows, that truth 
has in itself an inherent power to work out blessed re- 
sults. And it is always safer, when the right and wrong 


of a question are clearly reves led, to obey the impulses of 


those monitors of duty which God has siven to every 
mortal, than to distrust the consequences, because, to our 
feeble caleulations, they may appear dangerous. Reason, 
when rightly employed, is of course never to be neg- 
lected ; but, then, it should never be forgotten, that the 
mass of men employ it, to contrive excuses for their 
heartless apathy, in the cause of their fellow beings. The 
first question, in all political reforms, ought to be, is the 
end desirable ?— Will it benefit all classes of me n, or 
benefit one class without injury to others, or creatly in- 
crease the happiness of one portion at a very slight 
expense to that of another portion of the community. 
Many, who would not designedly prevent results tending 
to augment the enjoyments of men, are led to do so, from 
not reflecting on the object of the proposed reform, and 
directing their attention solely to the means by which its 
advocates are carrying it onward. But though the cause 
of virtue and humanity is wofully maimed by such short- 
sighted mortals, there is another class whose principles 
are far more detestable, since they make use of plausible 
objections to methods of reform, in order to disguise their 
selfish approval of the abuse or the oppression which 
others are striving to break down. No better test of mo- 
tives can be applied in these matters, than to observe 
whether those, who oppose the particular measures of re- 
formers, are active in bringing about the result by other 
means. 
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TO A FLOWER GIVEN BY ——. 


‘TneN come, thou art mine now, thou sweet little flower : 
‘Thou hast ta’en of thy mistress thy last farewell ; 

Ne’er to welcome again her approac h to the bowe r, 
In whose shady retreat thou hast loved to dwell. 


Thou must go with me now to my lonely room, 
Where the lamp shines dim o’er antiquity’s page ; 

And breathe thy soft odor and scatter thy bloom 
O’er the classic old tomes of a by-gone age. 


Thy hue — it is fading, thou sighest to leave 

T hy dear lady’s hi ind — wl ich I well may forgive ; 
lor I, by her side, seem new life to receive, 

Away from her, scarcely can feel that I live. 


But I can, gentle flower! from thee take away 
A part of thy burden of grief and of care ; 

lor thy sorrowing leaves on my heart [ will lay — 
Then bloom, for thy mistress’s image is there ! 


BLONDEL. 


Pk LANTERN IN THE CASTLE YARD. 
A GERMAN STORY. 


in a wild and retired region of the Scottish Highlands, 
there stood, not many years since, one of those rude oli l 
fortresses, which play so conspicuous a part in the dark 
and bloody history of Scotland. "I'he Castle was pere hed 
on a rocky ridge which overlooked a . urow and rugged 
valley wi alled in on the opposite side by another spur of 
the mountain. 

One dark and stormy night in Autumn, the chieftain 
who inhabited this Castle was gazing from a window 
over the well-guarded court, toward the opposite moun- 
tains, now scarcely discernible, save by the tossing tree- 
tops, on the black sky. ‘he mountain torrent was send- 
ing up its wild roar from the valley beneath, and the 
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creaking weather-cocks grated, as if wrangling with the 
storm. With the Castellain’s fe elings this tumult was all 
in perfect harmony; for he was no longer the same 
mild and benevolent man as formerly. His only daugh- 
ter had forsaken him for a beautiful youth, who was 
far her inferior in rank, but for a sweet lay of love, 
or a light finger at the harp, the first in all the 
Highlands round. 'The remains of the ill-fated lover 
were found soon after at the foot of a precipice, from 
which it was supposed he had fallen in the night, and 
been dashed to pieces. This was shortly confirmed 
through a scroll brought to the Castellain from his 
daughter by an unknown traveller, the contents of 
which were, that since the darkness had betrayed and 
robbed her of her lover, her eyes had been opened to 
ne the sinfulness of her conduct, and she was now resolved 
| to atone for it by immuring herself in the cells of some 
distant and lonely cloister; her father, however, should 
never hear of her more. 

This event had well-nigh petrified the Castellain with 
erief and horror, and he became as stern and unyield- 
ing in his temper, as the rude rocks on which his Castle 
stood. 

Ile was gazing out on the darkness, when he saw a 
lantern moving through the court-yard with a flickering 
motion, as if borne by one who was stealing with uncer- 
tain step over the pavement. Involuntarily he cried, 
‘Who goes there:” for the affairs of his Castle were 
carried on at all times with the strictest order; and now 
that his daughter had escaped him, this order was so 
rigorously enforced, that every thing seemed to move by 
dumb and lifeless machinery. T'o this sudden challe: nge 
a soft voice replied, — ‘ A poor old woman, Sir Knight, 
asks for a little food.” But even this humble request 
was instantly refused. ‘‘Spy, vagabond, witch!  be- 
gone with thee!’ was the only return which the poor 
supplicant for charity received. And when, notwith- 
standing this, she did not seem disposed to obey, but 
once more in touching and weaker tones repeated her 
request, the Castellain, in a paroxysm of rage ordered his 
hounds to be let loose upon the impudent mendicant. 
Immediately, several couples of ferocious beasts were 
unleashed and rushed upon her. As they approached her, 
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however, she struck the wildest and fiercest of the ken- 
nel with a slender rod. At this every one present ex- 
pected to see her torn piecemeal by the enraged hound. 
But, greatly to their astonishment, he ran back howling 
to his keeper, whilst the others tamely crouched down at 
her feet. Again and again the Caste lain urged them on, 
but the Ly only whined the more piteously and crouche d 
the more closely at her feet. A strange shuddering 
seized upon the Castellain himself, as the old woman 
slowly raised her lantern so as to show her long, white 
hair waving in the storm, and, with a woe-threatening 
voice, cried, ‘* Look! ‘Thou who seest and hearest in 


Heaven!” ‘'T rembling in every limb, the Castellain re- 
treated from the w indow, and comm: inded that she should 
be provided with every thing she required. ‘The ser- 


vants equally fearful of this chost- like apparition, pushed 
a basket containing food and clothing from the door, and 
then hastily closed and barred it. All listened with 
breathless silence, as the old woman approached, took up 
the basket, and, with the the dogs howling mournfully 
after her, departed through the Castle cate. 

Regularly on every third night after this the lantern 
made its appearance in the castle-court. The moment 
its strange flickering through the darkness was_ ob- 
served, and the sound of a faint and irregular footstep 
was heard, the Castellain would shrink back in affright 
from the window,—the servants extend the basket of 
food from the door, and the hounds piteously whimper 
until the apparition had vanished. It seemed at length 
as if this fearful visitation, together with the pale fea- 
tures and frightened looks which the twilight of each 
third day brought with it, were to form a part of that 
rigorous and unceasing routine in which the aflairs of the 
Castle now went on. 

It happened one day, —it was now in the beginning 
of winter,—that the Castellain had been led by the 
chase into one of the wildest parts of the mountain. 
The hounds suddenly dashed up a steep ascent, and he 
expecting to find a good prize beaten up, urged his fright- 
ened steed with imminent peril up the rocky and danger- 
ous path. ‘The hounds had made a dead stand before a 
cavern in the side of the mountain; but what was the 
astonishment and horror of the Castellain, when, as he 
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beheld a female form step forth to the mouth of the cav- 
ern and drive back the dogs with a switch, he felt con- 
vineed that le saw before lim in this desert spot ho 
other than the mysterious bearer of the lantern. Half 
frantic he reined his horse about, pressed him headlong 
down the steep, plunged his spurs into his flanks, and 
with his dogs rode back in full flight to the Castle. 

Never more, after his singular rencontre, did the Lan- 
tern appear in the castle-yard. They waited one, two, 
three days, —they waited a month long, — but the old 
woman with the lantern showed herself no more. If 
her first visit had alarmed the Castellain and his family, 
her strange disappearance doubly terrified them. Hach 
one saw some dreadful disaster or other portended 
by this wonderful apparition, and from its withdrawal 
felt persuaded that the misfortune must now be near 
at hand. No one indulged these melancholy forebod- 
ings of evil more freely than the Castellain himself, 
until at length, through constant apprehension and 
anxiety, he became so wan and haggard in aspect, 
that the inmates of the Castle would. oravely shake 
their heads and whisper among themselves, that the 
Laird had received his death-warning. The result, 
however, soon proved otherwise. According to his usual 
habit he went out one day to the chase, and in a state 
of abstraction, which of late had become quite common, 
rode unawares to the very spot where the old woman 
with her streaming white hair had formerly appeared to 
him, and which he had ever since studiously avoided. 
Again the hounds turned suddenly up the precipice and 
stopped before the cavern, moaning and looking submis- 
sively in. In vain did their terrified master call them 
away; they stood as if fearing to enter, although no old 
woman came forth this time to drive them back. Pres- 
ently, however, they crept into the cavern, and out of the 
pitehy d: wkness. their master could hear them whining 
and howling more fearfully than ever. At length, sum- 
moning up all his coura: ce, he dismounted from his horse, 
and by a violent effort succeeded in climbing the steep 
declivity. He entered the cavern and found the dogs 
gathered around a miserable bed of loose moss, upon 
which the corpse of a female lay extended. But whoin 
did he see on nearer approach? ‘There were the long 
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white locks which proved her clearly to be the long- 
dreaded bearer of the Lantern, and close by her on the 
eround lay a little horn-lantern, —but the form and 
features were those of the Castellain’s only child. Less 
acute than the faithful hounds which from the beginning 
had recognised their young mistress, the unfortunate 
Castellain was still doubtful whom he saw before him. 
But to remove all doubt from his mind, there lay on the 
bosom of the dead one a billet in her own hand-writing, 
which read thus — 

‘In three nights have the fair locks of the lost culprit 
srown gray in her sorrow for her lover. She has seen 
it on the glassy surface of the brook and deeply repents. 
or, these locks he called the snare by which his love 
Was captivated; but snare and love, alas! have faded 
alike in death. She seeks to atone for her error, and 
recollects the many holy servants of the Church, who, 
unknown and neglected, have lived in humility and soli- 
tude. She asks alms therefore at her father’s door, and 
makes her habitation on the flinty rock on which her 
lover perished. But her penance is well-nigh complete, 
and the red blood is fast ebbing in her veins. O! 
Ka r 

Father,” it is plain she would have written, but the 
source of life and thought was drained. With horror 
the father discovered by the traces of blood that a deep 
and fatal wound had been inflicted on her left arm. 

He was missed, and his people, after a long search, 
found him by his daughter’s side engaged in silent 
prayer, his dogs lying around him. Spite of all entreaty 
he continued in this situation many days. At length, 
however, he suffered his daughter to be buried in the 
cave, but never afterwards went out of it. The wretch- 
ed anchorite repelled all society, allowing nothing to 
approach him but his faithful hounds. ‘These lay with- 
out the entrance guarding at the same time the grave of 
their fair young mistress, and the privacy of their sor- 
rowing master. When at length he pined away and 
died, their sad howl first made it known to the neighbor- 
hood. 





Fouque 





























134 WOMAN, 
r WOMAN. | 
Me On, woman sweet enchantress in this ‘“ vale 
Of tears,” of passion, and of misery ; — 
2 ‘Thy gentle song is on the morning gale, 
N _ ‘Thy blessed smile upon the evening sky 3 
Mi e Thou hast an ear for every sufferer’s tale, 
7 A voice of love for every sufferer’s cry. 
See Thy gen’rous aid bids the faint heart endure ; 
. a Thy lovely chastening makes the spirit pure. 
¥ ‘ Oh, who would live without thy noble love ? 
Y ‘i Ah, who would die without thy pleading prayer, 
‘ Ascending, like the spirit of a dove, 
. oe To him whose mercy promiseth to spare ; 
Oya Whose kingdom is of radiant light, above ; 
- oy Whose ministers, the pure archangels are? 
Aa Can mortal accents reach Jehovah's throne, 
BF They ’re woman’s prayers, — His beautiful! His own? 
we 
hes Oh, be forever as a holy shrine, 
ie Where man may worship, till the iron chain 
That binds ‘‘ the mortal” in its links, resign 
v e Its struggling prisoner ; and ‘‘ the immortal ” reign 
O’er immortality! Being divine! 
ot Creature of Heaven! in purity, maintain 
8 Thy loveliness of empire, — man shall bow 
abi: Before its sanctity, his haughty brow. 
5 Oro. 
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THE DISPOSITION OF GENIUS TO INDUSTRY. 


Ir would be a curious and benevolent undertaking to 
collect, and examine the wnde et quo—the origin and 
influences, —of the thousand delusive maxims which 
pass current in the world, and frequently, without being 
tested or understood, are adopted as the leading rules of 
our conduct. ‘The common remark that men of genius 
are naturally averse to study or protracted effort of any 
kind deserves, we think, to be ranked among the gross- 
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est and most mischievous of these fallacies. ‘he reason 
Is manifest; convert the proposition and we have — 
industry does not characterise (or indicate) genius. It is 
in this shape that the maxim operates so banefully, par- 
ticularly among the young and superficial, aR we 
may hear it quoted every where from the ‘whining 
school-boy ” to the ‘‘lean and slippered maedeon? and 
thousands have thrown away even the little which it 
may have pleased God to endow them with, by carrying 
out in practice this whim of false pride. Age and ex- 
perience may have opened their eyes to the error, but 
repentance came too late. 

Iivery one, perhaps, is by nature more or less _pre- 
disposed to habits of indolence and self-indulgence, and 
needs to be strongly stimulated by necessity, ambition, or 
some such pow erful motive before he will bring himself 
down to that diligent and unwearied exertion which 
alone secures success and happiness in life. The degree 
to which these motives influence an individual, togethe r 
with the amount of capacity with which he is sifted, 
generally determine his disposition for energetic action. 
Ordinary abilities combined with a high sense of duty 
oran ardent desire of excellence commonly lead to the 
greatest exertion; and, consequently, we find among 
those whose natural deficiency is to be compensated 
only by the greatest personal effort, — the most frequent, 
if not the most remarkable examples of devotion to 
study. On the same principle, it not unfrequently hap- 
pens that the man of genius,— whose resources lie so 
much within himself, who consequently, feels less need 
of assistance, and, apparently, accomplishes his purposes 
with so much ease and success, — should indulge a cer- 
tain degree of security and self-confidence, and thus 
gradually fall into habits of indifference or even dislike 
to confinement and effort. It is from such examples 
that we argue ourselves into the belief that the man of 
high powers need not apply himself to study, and con- 
versely, that to appear men of high powers, we should 
never study. But surely we may find some simpler mode 
of vindicating the few idle delinquents whom the history 
of genius here and there exhibits, than by supposing any 
constitutional dissimilarity between it and ordinary 
mind, and thus laying the sin of laziness at the door of 
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every man who happens to be-born a genius. As a mat- 
ter of fact, we are fully justified in saying that few, very 
few men of genius are really inactive and averse to study, 
and these few may be accounted for by ill-health, phys¢- 
cal indolence, or some other of the misfortunes to which 
all men are liable. 

‘There is much, too, in the fact that we are often apt 
to mistake for indolence or lethargy, a disposition which 
is, im fact, one of the commonest characteristics of men 
of genius, and which indieates any thing rather than 
What we suspect. Such men often find solitude and 
isolation not merely agreeable but positively necessary, 
at times, to a full and undisturbed enjoyment of thought. 
‘That propensity to withdraw themselves from the com- 
mon scenes and ollices of life, which is frequently 
thought to indicate a morbid and forced state of mind 
and heart, is, perhaps, a natural and proper eagerness to 
escape the ‘daily contact of things which it loathes,”’ 
because they check or destroy all those delicate and 
beautiful conceptions in which it delights to revel. 
There have been few men of genius who have not, at 
one time or other, longed for the quiet and genial pleas- 
ures of solitude, — not, indeed, from any bitterness or 
mortification of feeling for fancied neglect, but from a 
sober consciousness that it is only amid such scenes that 
they can act their true character: and when debarred by 
circumstances from the indulgence of this passion, we 
shall not be surprised that amid the bustle and interrup- 
tions of society they often draw within themselves and 
seek enjoyment in the apparently dreamy and unprofita- 
ble abstraction of the “ imaginative state.”” An apt illus- 
tration occurs in the character of Schiller. Goethe, too, 
the most practical and clear-sighted in his views of all 
his countrymen, was never happy but amid the silent 
sroves of Weimar, or the simple little circle of friends 
anong whom he moved. 

‘There is no misunderstanding the causes and propriety 
of this feeling on the part of such men, and it seems idle 
and in plain violation of the dictates of nature to attempt, 
by holding it up to ridicule and contempt, to drag them 
nolentes volentes from the shades of retirement. 

‘There is one order of mind which is all life and ac- 
tivity ; impelled by ardent passions it throws itself in- 
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stinctively into the struggle of life, and in the disputes 
and transactions of the world finds its natural element. 
lt is this energy of temperament which makes the man 
of practical ability —the man of business and of the 
world. 

But there is another order of mind which, from pecul- 
lar education or circumstances, shrinks back from active 
and public life as from a mortal poison, and finds em- 
ployment and pleasure only in pure operations of intellect. 
‘These opposite orders of mind are found blended in every 
proportion from the plodding shop-keeper to the sickly 
misanthropy of Cowper. Few, comparatively, hit the 
eolden mean, and of these few, Sir Walter Scott is, 
perhaps, the happiest and most celebrated instance. In 
him occurred one of those heads like that of Napoleon 
Which form ‘le point d’intersection de toutes les facultes 
humanes.’”’ but how true to Nature was Sir Walter’s 
ardent passion for Abbotsford and its fairy-like scenes ; 
how plain the yearning, in spite of himself, for an occa- 
sional release from the world. In the majority of cases, 
however, men of the first scientific and literary abilities 
have manifested a strong love of retirement, and for no 
other reason than that they find it inconvenient, if not 
impracticable to pursue their investigations or contempla- 
tions faithfully amid all the distracting formalities and cares 
of social lite. ‘They do not, indeed, betake themselves to 
a ‘‘lodge in some vast wilderness,’ or like Diogenes 
snarl out of a tub by the road-side, but are better known 
by their recluse habits and total inexperience in the com- 
mon affairs of life, or by their absent-mindedness and 
almost degrading embarrassment in the social circle. 
Surely, it is much to have foregone all the brighter joys 
and prospects of life in obeying the promptings of the 
nature within, but it is consoling to be taunted in return 
with the epithets which it has been reserved for certain 
literary parvenus of the present day to invent for such 
men as Addison, Dr. Johnson, Coleridge, Bentham, and 
others. 

There can be no doubt that knowledge and informa- 
tion are as necessary to the highest as the lowest order 
of mind. 

Nee studium sine divite vena 
Nee rude quid prosit video ingenium. 
VOL. IV. — NO. IV. Ls 
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The man of genius may not be so entirely de pend: ant 
for the plan and material of his structures, as one of even 
the highest talent, but his labors and difliculties are, 
nevertheless, more painful and arduous. ‘lhe most that 
the man of talent or cleverness can accomplish is but 


Invention, —the mere application or reproduction of 
things before known. But the very essence of genius 


consists In its power of creating; its faculty of striking 
out new subjects, and not of mere searching after strange 
predicates. lts ardor is not satisfied with things seen, 





. te . but soars away into the dark chaos of things untried and 
¥ a unknown; it follows not the curved shore, but puts 
y = boldly to sea in search of brighter lands beyond the 
narrow horizon which circumscribes the view of ordina- 
; ie ry minds. 
, o: ‘he resources which superior minds rely upon in exe- 
; ae cuting these high functions are not such as are to be 
bs attained by study, taking the term in its common use, 
: oe that is, by absorbing volume after volume, or even by 


reproducing these under new forms. These ends are 
not wrought out by book or lamp; nor could they, to 
judge from appearances, properly be called the products 
of long and painful labors. "hey seem rather, to spring 
from the plastic hand of Ge ‘nius, like Pallas ‘from. the 





shes aching brain of Jove, —new, but full and perfect in 
M every part. Genius appears at a single effort to drag to 
res light that which ordinary minds for their blindness can- 










not see, and for their ignorance could never ask. It 
would be absurd to suppose that it can accomplish thus 
much without labor or difliculty of some kind. It 
seems to produce with ease and readiness because its 
labor is of a kind that is unseen. We know that the 
scholar labors and endures, because we find him perpetu- 
ally engaged in the study of books. But how are we to 
sce or know the labors and sufferings of that life within 
lite which the man of genius may be said to pass. 
Whilst to the outward eye he may seem to exist in in- 
dolence and loneliness, pining for things that cannot be, 
or enthusiastic for what can be of no avail, — there may 
be within the exquisite glow of fancy, the mad frenzy of 
passion, the deep broodings of contemplation, or the 
distracting throes of doubt and despair, — and for their 
fruits, — 
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‘ As imagination bodies forth 
The forms of things unknown, the poet’s pen 
‘Turns them to shape, and gives to airy nothing 
A local habitation and a name.” 


Little is known to us of the private characters and 
habits of men of genius in ancient times, nor even of 
the earliest of our own stock and tongue ; but all that is 
known of those whose characters have come down to us 
through the pages of biography goes to establish the 
general rule that men of genius are seldom really indo- 
le ‘nt, and that the fondness for retirement which breathes 
through their writings arises less from disappointment 
than from a desire for an uninterrupted pursuit of the 
pleasures of intellect. It would be diflicult to find in 
the histories of those who are best known to us, such 
as Milton, Newton, Bacon, Pope, or in later days Southey, 
Wordsworth, and, above all, Sir Walter Scott, a single 
line which does not testify to the most scrupulous appli- 
cation and use of their time and opportunities. ‘True, 
they may not have immured themselves for life in their 
libraries, amassing stores of other men’s opinions, but 
what is of equivalent and far greater consideration, they 
were following in silent study the powerful strides of 
their own reason, or the soarings of their fancy; con- 
templating and proving their own intellectual creations. 

Not only the pages of biography, but the very spirit 
and constitution of Genius itself go to prove its general 
diligence and perseverance in the labors and disappoint- 
ments of mental effort. Suffering an ever-impelling 


thirst for things beyond, — delighting, as it must, in the 
productions of its own might, —and allured on by all 


those generous dictates of virtue and philanthropy, 
which it loves to obey, —it would be singular, indeed, 
if true genius could ever be divided from those lofty 
ends which both nature and conscience place before it. 
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REGULAR VISITS. 


Tie lapse of years and the coneurrence of an infinity 
of circumstanees have combined to form what we call 
Society. The intercourse of men with their brethren 
has at last become a matter of business, and 1s to be car- 
ried on under set forms and rules. If we meet a friend 
in the common walks of life, that is, in the streets or the 
omnibus, a nod of recognition is all that need pass be- 
tween us; but, though even in the use of this nod, great 
philosophy and clrcums] 
our list of acquaimtanee, we must undergo a far more 
severe set of trials and difliculties, ineluded in the cata- 
logue of our Regular Visits. 

fn the series of circumstances that this necessity calls 
forth, there is not a little that is curious, — but though 
all have to support their own part of it, few have an 
opportunity to sce its operation in the extent of all its 
branches. Without professing to possess any Asmodeus 
power, or even any of the conveniences of modern Aui- 
mal Magnetism, we may perhaps by giving our readers 
such information on this subject as has passed under our 
observation, remind them of similar incidents which 
they themselves have seen. 

Men are unwilling to expose either their minds or their 
bodies, when they can help it, to their neighbors in an 
every- -day dress, and this circumstance has given rise 
to one of the most amusing class of visits, — Sunday 
evening calls. ‘lhe day with its influences is supposed 
to have elevated the mind and the fanc y to such a stage, 
that it may look down upon the little things of this 
world and astonish as well as instruet ; — while the body, 
in this part of the world, is on that day adorned with 
those vestments which so far outshine its ordinary ap- 
parel. The individuals with whom these visits are most 
in use, are those whose local acquaintance is from any 
cause so circumscribed that by the judicious use of one 
evening in a week, all their social duties can be accom- 


ection be necessary, — to keep up 


plished. ‘These visits rarely lead to any nearer ac- 
quaintance, so that could you see one, you have a picture 
of all. 


Imagine to yourself some gifted sophister of our 
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own Institution, giving the last touch of the brush to 
his coat as he leaves his room, to perform again the duty 
he has rigidly accomplished through the preceding year 
at stated intervals, and which was entailed upon him, at 
the time of his entering college, by a well-meant but 
mischievous letter of Instruction. Ile hopes fervently 
that there may be some other visitors, that the whole 
load of the conversation may not fall upon him, being 
haply ignorant how much easier it is to maintain a ¢éle-a- 
fete than a general conversation. He reaches the house 
and, adjusting his collar and trembling with embarrass- 
ment, asks if the ladies are at home. 

Now it never occurs to this victim of the artificial state 
of society that he is not the only victim. Did he under- 
stand this point, the very sympathy might bring both 
parties Imme diately to a more agreeable footing ; but, in 
ignorance, he enters. ‘The ladics of the house greet him 
cordially, while he answers their salutation by a distant 
bow, and draws up a chair for himself at the other side 
of the fire from their station, with half of the width of 
the room between them. Had the parties met with hos- 
tile intentions, there could not have been a more marked 
separation of their outposts. We have said such a visi- 
tor never makes a close acquaintance, —he accordingly 
finds no topic in common with his hosts, and sits the 
picture of despair. ‘The clock ticks audibly, and it is 
in vain to strive to “take no note of time.’ 

Such is his situation. We cannot dwell on the pic- 


ture of his distress. He rises to go, ‘You must come 
oftener to see us, Mr. ——, it is a great while since you 
have been here before.””— ‘I thank you maam, J have 


been wanting to come,” (what a fib, my little man, no 
diplomacy or courtesy justifies that,) ‘* but — but we ove 
been very much occupied with our studies patery *t | 

‘‘T suppose so; we hear very good accounts of you.’ 

Now this, it is more than prob: ible m: iy be true il 
since if a college youth is asked of the ste inding or ac~ 
quirements of a classmate, it is ten to one he knows 
nothing about him, and another ten to one that if he 
knew any harm of him he would not tell of it to those 
who, according to hypothesis, take an interest in him; 
so that the answer to a sounding question (probably put, 
by the way, more for the sake of conversation than in- 
formation) would usually be, —‘“‘T don’t know him at 
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all, maam, and have never heard him recite, but J believe 
he stands very well, —very well.” Upon such informa- 
tion as this, one might well so address our supposed vic- 
tim, as to call up the most ingenuous blushes as he left 
the room. 

[It belongs to a more advanced stage of visiting- 
prowess, for the adventurer to excl _ to himself as he 
leaves the house, — “ Well, that’s over!” In these early 
attempts his mind is usually too full for utterance. He 
loosens his stock and hastens to his home. 

ut it would be mere repetition to go over the ground 
necessary to describe the different orders of the visits of 
this youth, just crossing the threshold of society, as his 
acquaintance and the sphere of his labors inereases. ‘The 
same principle still acts, —that a duty is to be performed 
as if he were expericneing a_ pleasure. 

Perhaps the extreme instance of the extent to which 
this may be carried, is in the ceremonious visits of those 
days which custom has set apart almost for that exclu- 
sive purpose. A custom, originating, it is believed, in 
the city of New York, has been cree peg cradually into 
honor among the inhabitants of the other Atlantic cities, 
of holding the first day of the year sacred for this intent. 
The neighboring city is almost inexperienced in these 
matters, yet we heard a gentleman assert on that d: ay, at 
the house of a lady who pressed him to prolong a visit, 
which had been hardly long enough for the usual cour- 
tesies of meeting and parting, that —he believed he must 
70, he had made thirty calls that morning, and had got 
al] the lower part of the town fo do, yet. 

Here is the very acme of visiting. It has been sup- 
posed that the demands of social life might swallow up 
all the time which man should devote to self-cultivation, 
but with the safety-valve of from thirty to forty calls of 
a morning, no list of unreturned visits can ever over- 
power or terrify one. Ido not pretend to rapidity in 
statistics, but it seems as if, with such powers as this, 
no one need fear to take even the Directory for his list of 
acquaintance. With the view of enabling my friends to 
keep up their part of the social contract with as little 
labor as possible, I may not be able to refrain from giv- 
ing, On some future occasion, some light hints upon ‘the 
most convenient ways and means, but at present I am 
taken away by other calls. 
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SCENES FROM AN UNPUBLISHED DRAMA. 


By THE LATE G. A. SLimTon, Esq. 


ACT I. SCENE I. 


ScENE. — Oystershop. Time.—10 o'clock, P. MW. Room 
brilliantly illuminated by two tallow candles. OvysTeERMAN 
in the background brandishing his knife with a tragic atr over 
a prostrate oyster. enter ‘Vor. and Diex. | 


THOMAS (loquitur.) 


This hour is big with fate, and must decide, 
As Shakspeare well remarks — 


RICHARDUS. 


I like ’em fried 
‘They suit me rather better; and I think 
That, (as you pay,) we'll have a little drink. 
I’m not at all particular, but fain 
Would — (to Oysterman) — hand that bottle — taste of this 

Champaigne. 
(70 Oysterman.) 

Just file the wires or break them with a fork, 
And, when I’m ready, liberate the cork. 


) 


TITOMAS., 


Say, gentle Oysterman, old Neptune’s son, 


Oh say and soothe me! are the shellfish done? 


OYSTERMAN. 


That warn’t my father’s name! I’ve no idee 
Of having tun nor nothing poked at me ! 
Sut to add rubbing in to poking — yes, 
‘That’s most too hard for any one I guess, 
And as for me — young man I tell you what 

I am — no matter what I am —I’m hot, 
Ay, in my wrath a very mustard pot ! 

A curse 1s on_me, wander where I will 

That dreadful ban, by jingoes ! dogs me still! 
E’en so some puppy, to whose harmless tail 
Some urchin’s hand has tied an old tin pail, 
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‘lees to esc: ape it, yet forever feels 
‘The cumbrous pe ndent dangling at his heels, 
And finds the only method lett to take 
ls — for his heart, or tail, or both, to break ! 

| once was gentle as my own sweet Sam, 
But perfidy has made me what I am! 
| have been cheated, and have sutlered wrong 
Not to be sneezed at, | have borne long, long, 
That pay deterred that makes the full heart ache — 
Q)}) trebly cursed be they who col ly take 
‘Phe poor man’s oysters, eat them up and say 











: 
“Trust us, good Oysterman ’’? — and never pay !! 
a PHOSMAS (aside. ) 
8 I’ve heard of second-sight, but can it be 
’ as ee fate’s dark book 1s conned by such as he ? 
et If it be so, perhaps he may not trust — 
: 4 : We ’ll eat the oysters thou: oh, and then he must! 
| an OYSTERMAN. 
, i ae "Tis hard, at best, to keep a wife and child 
ie And grievous when the last, last tatur’s biled ! 
A When the wide world is wrapt in stumbers all 
ee And only Sammy wakes, and wakes to squall,* 
y ‘Then on my re stless couch I slee pless turn. 


RICHARDUS. 


Ce ee 
Shae hs : 


I say! old cock. these oysters here wil burn ! 
e , . 


OYSTERMAN. 


5 = 
ie 


i 1 
Coa 
SS 

ee 


Let me alone for that — I scratch my head 

To think the morrow brings no loaf of bread. 
All this is sad enough, but sadder far, 

Wien | piss by the tavern’s well-stocked bar, 

v Fe See rum o’er rum, o’er whiskey, whiskey pl: ced, 
And my mouth waters for one loetl taste 

‘To warm the blood that curdles round my heart, 
And add fresh vigor to my baser part, — 

Often I’ve told the bar-kee per how slick 

i would he for both, if he would only se tick,” 
Just tick this once, L’d never ask again, 

"LT would so relieve an intermittent pain, 

A sort of daily cholic that would come, 

And only yielded to New England Rum. 
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| ( Aside.) 
Take that junk bottle, Samuel, my son, 
(It stands up in the corner there,) and run 
Round to the grocer’s; get it filled with — stuff 
And hasten back again — Begone! Enough ! 
| THOMAS. 


Much like the frightful colds which students tell, 
Just reach their crisis at the matin bell, 
’ Sudden they come and sudden disappear 
When the loud breakfast peal salutes the ear. 
The symptoms are a deep lethargic snore 
Till much-loved prayers and more-loved Locke are o’er, 
At morning meal an appetite diseased, 
Which, like poor Rachel, will not be appeased. 
The danger then subsides , but oftentimes 
Returns more dreadful by next morning’s chimes — 
In former days they had a funny cure, 
Which, though severe, was almost alw: ays sure ; 
The President in person used to pick 
, In Craigie’s woods full many a walnut stick 
| Of toughest quality, and having got ’em 
Applied the same unto the patient’s * * * * * 7 
But now-a-days the country air is thought 
To cure such maladies of every sort. 
But are the oysters fried? I cannot wait 
Much longer, Oysterman, it’s getting late. 
I hear sad accents which you cannot hear, 
Ventriloquistic voices meet my ear, 
My mental ear, and weeping, seem to say, 
“Our Commons dinner was but poor to-day.” 
And when I strive to put the tempter down, 
They moan again, “ Do have them fried quite brown!” 
Dick, if Fate’s hand were ever shown in aught, 
‘These dreadful omens are not meant for nought. 
So ghosts, when Cwsar fell, wrapt up in sheets, 
*¢ Did squeak and gibber in the Roman streets,’ 
As Shakspeare says 







































RICHARDUS. 


Dear Tom, the oysters wait. 
Don’t stand and moralize, but fill your plate. 


+ Manuscript illegible. 
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* « Cast your pearls before swine,’ &c. 


patra’s 


SCENES FROM AN UNPUBLISHED DRAMA. 


THOMAS. 


Mill! 1’ll do more, £’ll empty it as fast 

As whiat is “ present” hastens to be “ past ;’ 

or verily my nose, most mighty Dick, 

Informs my bowels that the treat is slick ! 

I’en so some grunter, monarch of the stye, 
Lifts o’er the new-brought swill his nostrils high, 
Keeps all the other rev’rent piglings off 

As he inhales the incense of the trough, 

And while his very tail for rapture curls, 

Prefers his banquet to a feast of pearls.* 


RICHARDUS, 


Bring on the bottle, Oysterman, this knife 
Shall bring its prisone id ene rgies to life, 
See how it foams and fizzles to be free, — 
(Cuts the cork loose.) 
Pop! that’s a sounder! how it sparkles! See! 


THOMAS. 


[’en so my spirit, Richard, scorns the rules 

Of College order, made to shackle fools ! 

What are all laws in fact but galling chains, 

The empty work of still more empty brains ; 

A poor device, if history tell us true, 

To make the many bue kle to the few ) 

Laws! shame that such frail gossamer should bind 
‘The God-like powers of the mighty mind ! 

(Dick, in the mean while, keeps alternately tipping the 
bottle towards his glass, and his glass towards his 
mouth, with a dexterity which Sancho Panza himself 
might have been proud to imitate.) 

Oh how my spirit struggles to be loose 

And strives in vain! alas it ain’t no use! 

Oh Dick! Dick! Dick! if you but had a soul 
Like mine, to grasp the world from pole to pole, 
And, in its universal charity take in 

Each fellow mortal of whatever skin; 

Brown Indian, roasted by the eccentric sun, 
And ebon Ethiop, rather overdone, 

(What time poor Phacéton in Sol’s bright car, 
‘Shot from the zenith like a falling star,’’) 


Every one has heard of Cleo- 
pearl. Aiter her example, pearls dissolved in vinegar became al- 


most a standing article of dessert among the luxurious Romans. 
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Hfad you a soul, I say, as vast as that, 

You’d s ay — hanes things are fried in too much fat — 
You’d say, What are the ies to me, to any one, 


.“ Well done! 


If but approving conscience say 
RICHARDUS. 


Well done, forsooth ! Well done ! I do not care 
What conscience likes, but Z prefer things rare ! 
(With this he pours down the last glass of Champagne.) 


THOMAS, 


Yet why this eloquence? he heeds me not, 

lar better eat my oysters while they ’re hot. 

Besides, this speech, if husbanded with ¢: ire, 

May one di iy make the Harvard Union stare, 

~_ bellowed forth with more than Stentor’s lungs. 
Call thundering plaudits from a dozen tongues! ! 1 

So some huge Freshman, hero of a tazd, 

Delights to feel it fluttering in the gale, 

But more delights to save it nic ely brushed, 

Till Sophs’ fell ire by Sunday’s ¢ alm is hushe d, 


Then proudly does his young ambition soar, 
As he struts sternly to the chapel door, 
In all but age and size, a Sophomore! f 


RICHARDUS. 


Oh nature’s noblest gift, New York Champagne! 

Light of the sense! Elysium of the brain! 

Who cast aside the grape, and mixed instead 

With one part brandy, four of pure white lead, 

And thus our country’s freedom did enhance, 

No more dependent on the vines of I’rance? 

A leather medal his reward should be, 

A leather medal and an LL. D.! (after a pause, sings,) 


‘<Come hey down derry 

Let’s drink and be merry 

In spite of Mahomet’s law!’ 
But stop! oh sight of horrors! by the stove 
Stand two twin oystermen! they do, by Jove! 
Glaring at me, with look intent, they stand, 
And knives, for murder thirsty, in their hand, 
Oh men of oysters! men of oysters oh! 
What can possess ye to regard me so! 
And Thomas! long loved, “honored ‘Thomas too, 
Why have you thus transformed yourself to two? ( 
I ne’er expected such a thing of you! 7 
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ih THOMAS. 
i Michard, thou’rt drunk! you’re fuddled Dick, I say, 


me . Ilere, take my arm, and let us haste away. 
RICHARDUS. 


selieve me, ‘Tom, [ really am not high, 
This seeing double? s wholly ‘in my eye” — 
And really, (hiccup,) ‘Tom, [ cannot see 
Why you ‘should thus insinuate at me. 
I’en so the pot behind the kettle’s back, 
As history tells us, called his cousin black. 
A meddling saucepan to the kettle told 
‘he whole affair, before the words were cold. 
The latter boiled with wrath, ‘ called out’ the pot, 
And shot the luckless slanderer on the spot !! 
So prithee, ‘Thomas, do not make a fuss, 
And let the pot’s sad fate take one of us. 


THOMAS. 


I will not, dearest Dick — but let us go, 

We’ve something else to do to-night, you know ; 
And though some proctor, on his evening scout, 

Led by his nose, should chance to find us out, 

And peeping through night’s blanket cry hold! hold ! 
I’d try his courage, Dick, I feel so bold!! 


RICHARDUS. 


Yes, Tom, if courage dwelleth in the feet, 
I think you ’d stand | the fairest chance to beat. 
[Lxeunt Tom and Dick singing 


«« We won't go home till morning!” 
(A proctor comes out from the other cell in the shop.) 
PROCTOR. 


Now will I keep a very strict look out, 
And, (if thou ’rt faithful to thy charge, my snout, 
And guid’st me truly yet this one time more 
As thou, unerring, oft hast done before,) 
I hope to nip in time this budding scrape, 
Nor let the actors or the act escape ! 
Then in all future proctors’ mouths my name 
Shall be synonymous with deathless fame. 
Guy I'awkes was nothing to this horrid plot, — 
But I must strike while yet the iron’s hot! 
| Exit Proctor, in his haste forgetting to pay. 
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Manet OysTERMAN. 


Now by the terrors of this mighty fist 
Which rival oystermen could ne’er resist 
Pil pay that rascal who forgot to pay, 
er yet the sun proclaims another day. 
Nor sword nor horrid oysterknife will sheathe 
Until | make him banquet on his teeth !! * 

( Takes a swallow from the bottle.) 
To seal the oath I take one leetle drop — 
Sam! while I’m gone, do you attend the shop! 


| Exit. 


, 


END OF ACT FIRST. 


RESOLUTIONS. — RAINBOWS. 


Tue Iris bright in summer shower 
Illumes the cloud-enshadowed skies ; — 
So clouds upon the conscience lower, 
So firm resolves in brightness rise. 


But as the rainbow owes its form — 
Its very being — to the cloud ; — 
So to our inward-raging storm 
Are due our resolutions proud. 


And as the rainbow colors vanish, 
They fly and leave the cloud behind ; 
The very foe they meant to banish, 
Their only hold upon the mind. 


And all too like that painted robe, 

Nought gives their tinsel brightness worth ; 
They clear the mind, illume the globe, 

But date their fading from their birth. 


June 18, 1837. 


—— — — 


* A poetical expression for knocking his teeth down his throat. 
| <* Tityre dum redeo, brevis est via, para capellas.” 
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JOURNALIZING., 


Most young men before they are twenty, have in some 


part of their lives kept Journ: us. I did myself, once, — 
lam not going to give any extracts, L believe, startled 
reader, — and enjoyed it very much at the time, although 


I have since derived equal pleasure from discontinuing it. 
f never have been able quite to understand the cause of 
this “general assent’ to journalizing, since most of 
those who undertake it are very shy of having their 
diaries read. ‘Vhere is probably a feeling of the immense 
Importance these may attain to at some future day, when 
a wondering world may read, in their then public pages, 
the early indications of the genius of which they contain 
the first developments. 

Be this as it may, it has always been found that the 
sale of every new edition of ‘ Moore’s Life of Byron,’’ is 
followed by an immense demand for small blank books, 
intended, probably, to contain the ‘* memoranda, journals, 
and detached thoughts,” of the admirers of the private 
life made public in that almost- autobiogri iphy. 

It does not require an adventurous life, in those days, 
to keep a journal. Children invariably tell What they 
had for breakiast and dinner, and put down the fact that 
they ‘“‘ wrote journal,” which form the principal points 
of notice in each day. As they grow older, and perceive 
of what importance their education will be to themselves 
and the world, they write daily, ‘read Hume,” (if sufli- 
ciently advanced in the knowledge of published journals, 
“redde Hume,”) and if they have toiled through, with 
the assistance of their instructer, their allotted lessons in 
the languages, they add ‘‘redde also more of Dante and 
afew pages of Fontaine. Homer, too, and the rounded 





ie 
“ sentences of ‘Tacitus; how could a day pass without 
: them !” 

1 & A good deal of discrimination — easily gained, it is 
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true — is necessary to discover what events of the writer’s 


he 

ee uneventful life will appear well on paper, and what not. 
Ps Now a game of Cricket seems a little thing, but it looks 
- | well enough in the diary to say, “Took a game of Crick- 
i, et to-night, and fear | got somewhat overheated ;” yet a 
ey circumstance of really greater personal importance can 
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JOURNALIZING, Ll 


by no means find place, as thus, —‘ and what is worse, 
| tell down and split out the knees of my pantaloons.” 
No journal-writer of any standing would insert this, 
though the cricket may happen every day, and this be of 
rare occurrence. 

It is customary to fill out the journal of the day, by 
any remarkable thoughts, bon mots, or the like, which the 
writer m: Ly have perpetrate ‘din its passage. [t is by ho 
means necessary that these should be very brilliant, for if 
the journal becomes celebrated in future days, any youth- 
ful remark of an acknowledged getius is interesting ; and 
if it do not oh! it is unnecessary to consider that 
ease. We give an instance of the manner of inserting 
these from the journal of a friend. ‘ A friend of mine 
remarked to me that | would make a good soldier, | 
replied, L hoped I should make something beller than a 
sood soldier.” What could my friend have done that 
would be more useful than writing down a small anec- 
dote like this? It gives a picture of his mind, at date, 
of his ambition and his hopes. ‘Time only can show the 
result. 

A history of a man’s life, even when written by his 
most intimate and sympathizing friend, must contain 
many events, where, from his deciding in haste or under 
the control of circumstances, his actions do not express 
his character or his opinion. Henee we should judge 
of him through a false medium. But when he keeps a 
journal, when he deliberately writes down the results of 
his actions, he may leave oud any thing he Is ashained of, 
and make himself consistent with himself. How much 
truer will be the picture we shall gain by these means ! 

[ would by no means have it supposed that journal- 
writing is confined to one sex. It is one of the prettiest 
of modern female accomplishments, and to the best of 
my observation, seems to have wholly taken the place of 
albums. It has been said ~ it the fi umily doctor is always 
a favorite with the ladies, because he is the only person 
to whom they may talk exclusively of themselves, their 
feelings and complaints. Perhaps their fondness for this 
kind of composition may be accounted for in the same 
Way, since it indulges the same propensity, perhaps to a 
ereater degree. 

Female ingenuity is racked for methods of conceal- 
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ment for these ‘heretical books.” If a secret must be- 
come known, a lady chooses to have the credit of telling 
it herself. We recollect a great hubbub which was once 
created in a peaceable family, by a brother, who found 
and made public a little blue book, in manuscript, be- 





“ i longing to his sister, Which she had cunningly hidden in 
M ff the kitchen chimney. ‘There is in fact some reason for 
: i | keeping these little books secret, when we consider that 
: ap): their anecdotes and lucubrations include the whole range 
: x of the writer’s acquaintance, with remarks and opinions 
no oe upon all the great characters of the day. He who takes 
yi it upon himself to peep surreptitiously into a lady’s jour- 


nal, may find in the words of the old saying, that he 
“hears no good of himself.” For it is observable that, 
to the keeper of a diary, there is much more attraction in 
putting downa harmless bit of satire than a useless bit of 
praise. 

Not many men of the last generation indulged in this 
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ae habit. Therefore the whole race of autobiographies, 
AE private memoirs ‘‘ by his son,’ posthumous papers, &c. 
is where they have existed, have been read with avidity. 
ot If this have prompted those who intend to be the famous 
y HS of the next age to take up this course, they have proba- 
rs | bly labored in an error. ‘The market will be overstocked. 
a Private Journals will be as much a drug as Sea Sketches 
ie by retired boatswains, and it will appear that while all 
et the world has been carefully committed to paper, some 
7 oe few eccentrics will have unconsciously fallen upon some 
ie | other means to gain names for themselves, and to lead a 
He whole successive generation into a new highroad to 
bes fame. At present, journalizing appears to be the only 
i ‘“people’s line, — fare reduced.” 
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THE SPIRIT OF ROMANCE. 


I. 


Vark where yon lamp s dull dying flame 
Gives out its lonely lielt, 

The bard creates his dream of sone, 
[lis visions wild and bright, 

He sings of love ,_— ot love the Star 
In every maiden’s sky, 

The star lights up her rose-strewn path 
And gilds her destiny. 


He sings of: love, and lo! a towe: 
A tower with frowning wall, 

And four strange steeples on its top 
lour steeples white and tall, 

And lo ! o— captive knicht vithin 
That ancient frowning tower, 

Sighs to the cold, cold moon, and chides 
The long, long lingering hour 
, Do? 5 > > . 


i1T. 


And lo! — beside that ancient tower 
A lovely maiden stands, 

A flowing robe around her form. 
A ladder in her hands, — 

"T is Dulcinea, — hark ! she breathes 
A soft and plaintive lay, 

Beside that ancient frowning tower 
Beneath the moon’s pale ray. 


IV. 


And straight the ladder rises up 
Against the wall so high, 

And straight the ransomed knight descends 
Beneath the silent sky, 

And straight the maiden shrieks and falls 
Upon the frozen ground, 

And straight the ransomed knight kneels down 
To wake her from her swound. 


1V.—NO. IV. “() 
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V. 
Alas, he weeps and tears in gricf 
Hlis curling chestnut hair, 
And vows he’s half inclined to die 
And half inclined to swear: 
And pulls his smelling-botile out, 
And draws his shining sword, 
And vows again he ’ll die. unless 
‘The maiden is restored. 
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“ VI. 
\ a The maiden will not wake nor heed 
M f Her knight upon his knees, 

4 Ile thought he saw her wink her eye, 
~ : Ile thought he heard her sneeze, — 
qi But no, her face is marble-white, 

a ek Ifer hands are marble-coid, 
f " if (ler little heart has ceased to beat 
: oo Beneath its stiffening fold. 
a 
ire VIL. 
ee Then rises up that ransomed knight 
ea And points his glittering steel, 
v a Right at his heart, just where the wound 
% Is difficult to heal, — 
ihe Ie thrusts it deep, and falls in blood, 
. f i Beside the maiden’s head, 
a A flash, — a crash, a whizzing noise 
, +e One kick, and he is dead. 
24 
rf VILL. 
iF Above that spot, when night around 
Its lengthening shadow flings, 
; The sad winds sigh their mournful dirge, 
| And ravens flap their wings, | 
a FF Those lovers colder, colder grew 
And ne’er to life awoke, 
The maiden disappeared in flame, 
The knight went off in smoke. 
IX. 
s he So sings the raptured bard of loy 
rt . And many a maid has wept 
ut Above the tale at midnight, when 
ey Wer father thought she slept. 
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THE SPIRIT OF ROMANCE. 


And when she turned to sleep — has dreamed 
Of sighs and dismal croans, 
And thought she iw two skeleton 


And heard their rattling bones. 


X. 


But not alone the bard has felt 
The spirit of Romance, 

lis bright enchantments live in prose, 
Its myrtle and its lance. 

Romance, — its flashing seal is set 
On I*ictions’s burning page, 

It chronicles the past in ight, 
And gilds the coming age. 


XI. 


You may have heard of one who sleeps 
Beneath the church-yard stones, 
Daughter of misery, and niece 
Of Mr. Samuel Jones. 
She died for love, — her hapless fate 
Is written o’er her grave, 
She took ten grains of calomel, 
And nought her life could save. 


XI. 


] read her story once in some 
Old dusty magazine, 

She died, — unhappy maid, —she died 
For love and Gabriel Green. 

And now the bending willows sigh 
Above her lonely bed, 

Ah! lovely maid, —if thou wert still 
Alive, —thou’dst not be dead. 


XIII. 


Perhaps you ’ve heard of Gabriel Green, 
Tie was an only son, 

And used to fish for clams betore 
His mortal race was run; 

Till once, ’t is said, one dismal night 
He put off from the shore, 

And ne’er came back, and ne’er was seen, 
And ne’er was heard of more. 
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XIV. 


And now he sleeps in coral cave, 
Beneath the rolling tide 

Wrapt in his slippery sea-weed shroud, 
His clam-rake by his side ; 

Yet still he lives on many a page 
i black Morocco bound, 

‘One of the few that were not born 
‘lo die,’ — but to be drowned. 


mi XV. 


Thus many a hero drowns in prose, 
And many a heroine dies, 

Whilst many a bard im song weeps out 
Hlis little licht- blue eyes, 

And vows that ’tis indeed most sad 
And very, very hard, 

That such a lovely maid should sleep 
[mn such a lonesome yard. 


XVI. 


Romance, — what were the poet’s song, 
Had not thy silvery beam 

Slept in soft be auty on each cloud 
That floated o’er his dream ! 

What were bright Iiction’s winning charm, 
Ifad not thy spirit-form 

Wandered in every moonlight scene, 
And hovered o’er the storm |! 


XVII. 


Romance, — what visions at that name 
Rise fresh before the eye, 
Of ghosts with daggers dripping blood 
And dark sh: apes hanging high, — 
But let some tender bi idling sing 
Whose verse harmonious flows, 
fain would I die a sinless man, 
A sinless man of prose 
PEREGRINUS. 
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SKILLYGOLIANA. l 


SKILLYGOLIANA,. No. I. 


**Q most lame and impotent conclusion! ” 


Readers! if those there be that ever read 
Our sleepy page and bid the work ** God speed!” 
To each and all we wish a happy year 
Unsullied by one doubt or care or tear, 
| Save those bricht drops at parting, rendered sweet 
sy the found thought that we again shall meet, 
And those of joy, that virtue only knows, 
When our cup tilled with gladness overflows. 
And ye, fair readers, if indeed one glance 
Of sunshine on our foggy pages dance, 
From eyes so soft they seem of heaven’s own blue, 
Like violets sparkling in the morning dew — 
And thou, almost ideal! whose pure face 
Beauty and innocence combine to grace, 
Whose voice is music and whose glance is love, 
Whose smile like what we dream of joy above, 
W hose eyes — but whew-ew! what’s bewitched our pen? 
The seventh heaven is beyond your ken ; 
Come back again, and wish our readers fair 
An hundred happy new years for their share. 
(Here followeth a vision * that caused our bones to shake and made 
the very hair of our flesh to stand up.’’) 


PENNA (interloquitur.) 


An hundred to a lady! bless your eyes 

They would n’t thank you for the * soft surprise ! ”’ 
Wish ’em all matrimony, love, or fat, 

Or death, or any other bore than that; 

Wish ’em long noses, mouths, — nay, even ears, 
But never, never wish’em length of years! 


POETASTER. 


Well, call it fifty. 
PENNA. 


Where alas! would be 
Those eyes that sparkle now with girlish glee? 
Peering through spectacles with vacant look 
They spell the sentences of some worn book ; 
Where that fair hand, that tiny hand of snow, 
Whose taper fingers have bewitched you so? 





Why, knitting stockings with absorbing care et 
And always trembling o’er the self same pair. rity 
And where the voice whose music makes you start, bite! 


Sending the warm blood quicker to the heart? 
Garrulous with age it tells you, day by day, 
What such and such an one were wont to say 
In days gone by — pauses for breath — and then 
Repeats the same old story o’er again, 

Look on the picture — have not fifty years 
Made mournful changes in their long careers ? 





P5s SKILLYGOLIAN A. 
i oe rieR 


Wi} ut 13 t]}) it spi ctacl | old lady there 


‘I ne mal len whom i once este I ed SO fair 


PEN \ 
Phat spectacled old lady !’’ east your eyes 
LU pon that elas nay stifle youl surprise 
Those are not crowsleet, thev are dimples - hay 
Won't look so blank, those « unk d locks are not arey; 
Come, hasten! ily ' get down Upon youl knees 
At that young lady's feet, and pray ind teaze 


‘ 


To print one kiss upon that ily hand, 
Which owns no lovely rival in the land. — 


Now I look closer, why IL think I do 


See that she’s not so we ry Oil ax don’t you ? 
But call it twenty. 


PENNA. 


Where the deuse might be 
This venerable university 
Just think of buildings flying round the yard 
On the switt pinions of a hand-grenade ! 
Imagine five and forty thousand tomes. 
‘Torn trom companions dear and long loved homes. 
Darting about, here, there, and everywhere, 
Scattering the dust of ages in the air, 
And breezes turning those vast pages o’er, 
Which, save their writers, none e’er turned before ! 
Lo! monstrous Polyglotts and sermons rise 
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Hs ie 








iy Jostling with plays and novels to the skies, 
mM And getting hivher in the public view 
ab}: Than e’en their authors would have wished them to! 
ae The janitor beginning to percels e 
’ a. Through his dim specs, that all were taking leave, 
F Would think ’t was one, and give a farewell shout, 
7 «One o'clock, gentlemen ! you must go out! = 
A Then, on some cherished tome he’d take his flight, 
“ And, coat-tails flying, vanish out of sight. 
rf Perhaps to some bright planet-realm he ’d soar 
o Where DucxKs® are sacred, and all toils are o’er, 
Fe a) Perhaps to Erin green he ’d wing his way, 
' # s «O’er the glad waters of the dark blue say /” 
Ss f ’ Then too the Philosophie ‘‘ things ’ below, 
ae (Put there to catch the dust and make a show, 
™ And twice a week, for lecturers to take 
; ae. To show their audience how “ slick ”’ they break,) 
. . Just think how quick the orreries would be, 
iit With all their suns and stars, in apogee ; 
| How ‘transit instruments”? and all would change 
To exit instruments, — ’*t would be as strange 


t here you re too hard tor me 
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As some men’s P ylities, which olt obtain 

The name « Vi ithercock, th VY are Oo vain. 

Hiow “ Furrerspunks’” would streak it throuch the air 
W it! » | 7 * his \ hau 

Hi mpburn Tybalt 1) too p traight 

\\ ld sink in ter {ro | te ! 

Verily this is late in t] it | ] Happy INew Year! 
Gentle reader thou t quite right, for hei ; Monday, January 15th, 
IS58, and the bell is ringeis cleven o the clock. But we appeal to thy 
sensibiliti col \ ny thing 1 tion time? answer me 
that. And in weather t Which It V ech with envy tor 
it would have | 1 ** flat VY, ; 

The th mid most appropriate vet ] ‘New Year's 
Gul D\ Delta thi ( i eral | | i il vn heart hie 
I . in up ! | | i ind do not lean 

I 
O r forw 1) CW i ppo iselye it erm 
byte rely O Wo Ip i y honest Doeberry was 
right w n | id tirat { Lit LO] Lit but 
readalli and w@rilinfL& Com hi ell, | i 
TO 

‘ What shall | vive tl » best and dearest. 

In honor of the me bo yea 

Not evitts which, when hie’ year Is ( 


Shall be as taded, dead and sere; 

Not e old, the soul of sunshine lovers,) 
Nor eems to deck thy Wavy hair, 

The artless charm that round thee hovers, 


‘ 


In native rrace is far more fair. 
The love with o td and jew Is laded, 
Like them will glitter, yet be cold, 
And ere the heart's spring-tlow’rs are faded 
Will be but as a tale that ‘s told. 

A gift tor thee should be more worth love, 
All pur and ¢ ithe is thou art. 

! vive, there nought so fair on earth love,) 
A faithful and contiding heart 


Assuredly eood friend thou art wort! \ of a * ft answer.’’ 

The regularity of the handwriting of the next piece that answers to the 
dive of our eager hand into the ** casket,’ remembereth us of the careful 
manuscript and queerly folded communications of our whilome friend, F. 
Where is he? truth to t ll we hop he is not dead, * but only sleepeth.”’ 


And now our hand isin, the spirit movelli us to * have a crack wi’? some of 


our other triends. *¢ Odorit ro’? was taken from our box at the Post Ottice 
at precisely quarter past 10 o'clock, on this (Monday) morning, and was 
cousequently too late for insertion in this our present number. But in our 
next he may rest assured that his ** Am itory ¢ fusion ’’ will fill an elevated 
station. By the way, ** Odorilero, for we already feel familiar with thee,) 


did’ st ever re ad Pope’s ** SOon® by a pers mm ol qu lity Neve r mind, (if it 


be not heresy to say it,) thou hast i: prove lon him. 

And now come we to our worthy trienad * Pick Dashall.”’ Verily, Dick, 
we were aminded to extract e fi ve » ol ecrtain parody ot thine to 
season our Skillygolee withal; (we brewaly suspect by the Way, that 


Richard Dashall, Esg., and P— O—— are synonymous terms.) But 
thine article is not * exactly the thing ~ and sorry are we at heart to say it. 
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160 | SKILLYGOLIANA, 


Come again. ‘S. E. R. M.” too, revise thy piece and render it more com- 


plete, and it will be thrice acceptable. 
Now for our Skilly —the piece we spake of is a Pindarick after this wise. 


PINDARICK.”’ 
Strophe. 


«« As two ‘boys’ from the ‘ gem of the ocean,’ 
(True sprigs of the Sh: unrock, and green 
As that iligant plant has ever been,) 
Exemplified progressive motion 

Along a certain street ; 

A signboard chanced to meet 

Their roving eyes, 
Of largest size, 

°Twas placed on a grand establishment for 
Selling the ‘ pomp and circumstance of’ war, 
To wit: swords, sabres, stiff stocks, sashes, 
Stilettoes, stays, and spatterdashes, 
Lace, epaulettes, in short, ro cre 
That makes.the soldier of the man. 
Pat read the sign — that is, spelt out 
‘Arms Founp, and turning short about, 

‘Tague, my jewel,’ says he, 

‘ Here jist the place for me, 
Sure as blessed St. Pathrick put to the sword 
All the sarpints he slew by the might of his word 
Whin, for his most suprame diversion, 

He rode through the land 

On a very grand 
Pedestrian wather-excursion! 


Antistrophe. 


For sure if that sign boord spakes thrue 
That they find little things like an arm, 
By the Powers, Tague! where is the harm 
If I step jist and beg 
The swate cratures to look 
For the iligant leg, 
That a cannon ball took 
From its fellow at Waterloo ?’ 


Epode. 


‘Och! murther and turf! if they do the job chape, 
How much you’d have saved 
If that ball had but shaved 

Both your legs ‘ from its fellow’ in that same scrape! ’ 


—_—— 


The next article isa ‘* Tale of the Olden Time, or a Legend of Sweet 
Auburn, by an Octogenarian,’’ modestly superscribed ‘* Messrs. Editors, 
insert this in your next Number, you will then receive the second chapter.” 
All that we can say in the author's favor is that he is evidently a Freshman. 
This is one of those tales in which “special providences”’ are so liberally 
used. Fourteen individuals — no less on our honor —are killed exactly in 
the nick of time in order to bring about the finale, which is that — what 
think you, gentle reader? why, that George Washington Martin Van Buren 
Stubbins may be united in happy wedlock with Mehitable Victoria Harriet 


Another time, reader, &e. Ke. 
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